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The country now called Texas, situation theGulf of Mex¬ 
ico* between the United States and the Rio Grande, and lying 
principally between the 28th and 35th degrees of northi Uti- 
tude, was first made an object of public attention y 
cussions relating to the purchase of Florida. It was by t 
treaty of cessio°n of that country, that the bounda es of 
Louisiana were fixed ; and by many acquainted with ts 
advantages, it was thought that the niost healthy and fert.le 
tract of land in North America was sacrificed toi the acquisi 
t[on of Florida,—the great political object o Mr MW, 
administration. In 1819, however, the r* 1 ' 0 ^”? 1 ?^ 
Texas, considered at that time as an integral part of Louisuma, 
was comparatively no loss to those who already possessed more 
knd thTn they could settle, and who had then but little know¬ 
ledge of its intrinsic, and local advantages, as they havei been 
laid oDen bv the Republican Government of Mexico, since its 
'.ISS from L enthralling yoke of Sp.0,.1. top. 

The influence of free constitutions and of wise laws has set 
dom been more perfectly illustrated than in 'he sudden de- 
velopement of the resources and advantages which this fertile 

^The^Spanish ^government, so long as it m.intaM* - 
vereigntyin America, not only absolutely prohibited the set¬ 
tlement of foreigners upon the frontier provinces of its posses¬ 
sions but even § discouraged its own subjects from occupy ng 
the lands which now present such great temptations to farm 
pre mechanics and manufacturers. . ... 

Immediately after the dissolution of its connexion with 
Spain Mexico began to follow the bright example set by their 
nSr hern neighbors of the United States, who, from a liberal 
northern nei n . the public lands to enterprising 

Ss> the »hort?p.ce of twenty years have erected several 
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ini tt"„"3'„Ss.fe"“ ,le ! , 1 ! h * : ilderne ” » f 

not, hoiveyer, until thp crpnnr i i P an,s ^ yoke. It was 
principles which led t Q the establkhm* ? f l « ose re P u ^lican 

tution ofMexicoin 18^4 tint thonr , ,be I ^ edera l Consti- 
ers, for which .he Sp,n^ 

gave way to the liberal policy of the f~.‘ Way * been celebr: '‘ed, 

times, which teaches that the freemen oM < | Vernm ^ ntSOfm0<lern 

wherever their destinies fixorfheTr”*^ 3 ® ountriesare patriots 

the advantage which the UnitpH Z" e f res ^ a ** tbem - Seeing 
both in agriculture and the arts ^ f ^* N °yhh a d drived, 
subjects of all the nations oft hi’ f ,u he adm,sslon of the 
great accession totheIS.J T “"«**•«». a " d the 

gration had made, the National p 1 * 11 which the 'r rapid emi- 
followed the same courfe an H Con § r f ss of Mexico wisely 
tion of its uninhabited tracts am/™'! 3 * ' for tf)e distrib “- 
« ** should oho™ oocuuX * *“5 'I?"? “ ,l lureign- 
would contract to settle the^same ’ t lf ered lo ll)ose who 
perfect guaranty of their contra^ ac ®“.r d,n S to the Jaws, a 

they should be made, and a liberal aM Set i ers » wherever 

to themselves for engaging i „*' ° f premium landa 

vance the national strength and prosper S'" S S ° Y * 0 ad * 

As these e ,.,„ ts . ffer“s enh'aTlo i 1 

tents of Great Brirain Sr Xfc 0™*'-''"’"’ ,h ' P- 
were settled, and of most other V h Amer,can colonies 
thought advisable by those who hfj 1 ™ 1363 " countries - it is 
with the Empresarios in this undertr^° nne u ted tbemse, ves 
contracts of those Empresarios wkh lh^’ that n ° l ° nl ^ the 
with their associates, should be fullv il/r g ° Ver L nment a "d 
laws of Mexico, regulating tho i ^ Portb > but also the 
so that the nature and Lfnfof ° f her ter ritory, 

gallons, might be fully unde!»toJd "h r **’ duties and ob 'i- 
made to become the subjects If ”° n 6 en ? a K e ™nts are 
o those who accept i ts J p^ e 7°J« r " me "‘. which extends 
terms of unequalled )iberal°t v « pnv,le S es and advantages, 
which these grants offer, and such^h "r lhe tem P»at'ons 
he oppressed population ofEu?l e gdisp ° sition of 

“ nnec ' ,d •» 
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the performance of their contracts, in the full belief that if en- 
eaeed in with spirit, the terms of the grants might be complied 
with, out of the means the contracts themselves furnish, and 
something be left as a reward for the disbursements and trouble 
of the undertaking. For this purpose they formed a Company, 
of which the original Empresarios are members, each of the 
associates of which has the responsibility and advantage result- 
in- from the number of shares he holds; have chosen a Board of 
Directors, (whose names appear in the deed of trust hereto an¬ 
nexed,) and appointed three persons to act as their Trustees and 
Attorneys in carrying on the enterprise. This mode of associa¬ 
tion has the advantage of engaging the zeal and influence of 
many persons towards the attainment.of their purpose, and so 
divides the responsibility, that no one can sustain much loss tn 

the event of its unsuccessful accomplishment. Seeing, how ever, 

as the associates do, in our neighbor republic, whose constitu¬ 
tion appears more like an amended copy of ourown than an ori¬ 
ginal, so great and laudable a desire to increase the national 
stiength and prosperity of their republican institutions as 
their colonization laws hold out, they cannot doubt but the go- 
• vernment of that country, seeing, as it soon will, the rapid in¬ 
crease of its population, under the efforts to effect its.purpose 
which the company have m*de, will give them such further 
aid and privileges as will not only guard them from loss in 
any event, but afford them a proper remuneration for their ex¬ 
ertions. Such seems to be the disposition of the government, 
fudging from the spirit of their laws. Let this result as it may, 
however, the colonist , possessing the proper requisites, and 
holding the scrip of the company consenting to his settlement 
w thin the limits of their grants, will see the perfect security 
wh ch is given to his rights and possessions by the coloniza¬ 
tion laws" and cannot doubt that he will be treated with <he 
same good faith which was exhibited to those who hold under 
the forfeited grants of Hayden Edwards and others, which 
show that whether the Empresarios perform the entire con¬ 
dition of the grants or not, those who settle under them are 
always faithfully guaranteed by the government in their 

^The'object of Mexico is to populate her uninhabited terri¬ 
tory, and while good policy requires that she should continue 
to afford such encouragement to Empresarios as will engage 
the most able and enterprising to forward h er- views ; yet, it 
is plainly seen by the annexed grants, that let the contractor 
come out as he will, the honest and industrious settler is always 
safe. 
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As the Directors and Trustees of the Company have au¬ 
thorized the publication of all the colonization laws of Mexi¬ 
co and of the State of Cuahuila and Texas, in which their 
grants lie, with a view to the information of their associates, 
as well as to enable those who are disposed to become colo¬ 
nists, to judge for themselves of the expediency of so doing, 
it is unnecessary to advert to any of the particular clauses or 
principles of those laws, otherwise than as it will more par¬ 
ticularly direct the attention of the reader to them, and as it 
will serve for an explanation of some of the articles which re¬ 
late to government lands not granted to any Empresario. 
Into these it will be perceived by the reader, that any person, 
Mexican or foreigner, having therequisite qualifications, may 
at once enter and engage in his farming or mechanical pur¬ 
suits, with a guaranty of the government, that he shall receive 
the quantity of land in the country or lots in a town, which 
the law allows to a person of his occupation. To show the de¬ 
sire of the government and spirit of its laws, it will be useful 
to call the attention of the reader, to the first article of the 
National Colonization Law of 18th August, 1824, wherein 
“the Mexican Nation offers to foreigners who come to estab¬ 
lish themselves within its territory , security for their per¬ 
sons and properly , provided they subject themselves to the 
laws of the country to the 7th article, in which the Con¬ 
gress interdicts its own authority to prohibit the entrance of 
any foreigner as a colonist, unless imperious circumstances 
should require it, with respect to the individuals of a particu¬ 
lar nation: to the 14th, which guarantees the contract the 
Empresarios make with their colonists; and to the 15th, 
which prohibits any person from holding lands acquired under 
this law, who does not live within the limits of the re¬ 
public. , 

On the 6th of April last, another National Law was passed, 
relating in some of its articles, to the colonization of the lands 
of the republic. It inhibits the entrance of foreigners by 
the northern frontier without passports; requires the states ' 
strictly to observe the laws of colonization, and to prevent the 
introduction of slaves. It contains a prohibition of the citi¬ 
zens of foreign countries, lying adjacent to the Mexican Terri¬ 
tory, from settling as colonists in the states or territories of 
the republic, adjoining such countries, and suspends the terms 
of those contracts which are opposed to this article, so far 
as the same are not complied with. It opens the coasting 
trade to foreign vessels, for transporting the produce of the 
colonies to Matamoros, Tampico, and Vera Cruz, for four 
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years, and admits the importation of frame houses, and every 
kind^of foreign provisions, into the ports of Galveston and 
Matagorda, free o ? f duty for two years. This law appears from 
the terms of it, to be occasional and temporary ; 
inhibits foreigners of any particular nation from becoming 
settlers, leave! the choice of colonists from all others, open to 

th ^The ^principies of the permanent national colonization law 
of 1824^ many of the important principles of which are herein 
before alluded to, the reader will perceive are fully met by 
the Legislature of Cuahuila and Texas; and such •nducemente 
are held out to settlers and contractors, in their sta e law of 

ihe 24th March, 1825, as it was thought would have the effect 

of inducing the immediate emigration of foreigners into its 
territories f and such was theeffect, asfar as the law wasknown, 

which was not however extensively. , fn ,. 

The nreamble and first section ol this law, set forth the 
desire of the government, in language calculated to induce the 
hfrhest confidence ; the interestof the state guarantees its de¬ 
sign and both are reassured by the Cast, ,an honor of the 
nation which uses the terms in which it ,s couched The 
words’are “ The Constituent Congress of the Free, Indepen- 
ZtSSovereign S,uU of Cu.huil. and T..». ? 

every possible means to augment the poMtalion of ite tern 
tory ; promote the cultivation of its fertile ,ands ’ ' be 
[J -lUpncatlo^of of .he.na „d 

the*federal Constitution, and the basis es,ab ^ hed by h *J® 
National Decree of the General Congress, No. 72, have 
^ught proper to decree the following Law of Colon,zal ^°^ f 
“ Art 1 All foreigners, who, in virtue of the general law of 
the 18th of Augustf 1824, which guarantees the security of 
he persons and property, in the territory of the Mexican, N - 
tion! wish to remove to any of the settlements o ‘ th > Sa e 
of Cuahuila and Texas, are at liberty so to do and the sa.d 
state invites and calls them.” The second J^frefereing 

those who do so, that instead of be,ng,ncommoded ( refemng 
probably to the inconvenience sett erssul 17 ^ freel v ier- 

was under the Spanish dominion,) they should be freely per 
milled to follow any branch of industry the y ^.nk proper 
The 3d and 4th articles permit any foreigner, then, the state, 
to domiciliate himself, by making a dectoratjon to th t effect 
to the municipal authority, and gives him liberty to select a y 

vacant land for his residence. „„ n frnrts for colo- 

Articles 8 and 9 authorize the making of contracts lor cot 










nization, such as those this Company hold, and repeats the 
guaranty of the National Government, regarding the con¬ 
tracts made by the Empresarios with the families brought on 
at their own expense. 

Article 22d provides that $3 50 shall be paid by instalments, 
in six years after settlement, for each labor of irrigable land; 
and articles 38 and 39 provide for the giving of the govern¬ 
ment titles to the colonists, who shall pay the commissioners’ 
and surveyors’ fees in such manner as all the parties interest¬ 
ed shall agree on among themselves, for setting off the land. 
Other than these fees, and the cost of stamps for their deeds, 
it is not perceived that any taxes or contributions are required 
by the laws, of the new settlers, except such as all enterpris¬ 
ing and moral families would naturally impose on themselves, 
for the support of ferries, schools, and public worship; but 
on the contrary, the 32d article makes the following extreme¬ 
ly liberal and encouraging provision. 

“ During the first ten tears, counting from the day on 
which the new settlement may have been established, they 
shall be free from all contributions, of whatever denomina¬ 
tion, with the exception of those which, in case of invasion 
by an enemy , or to prevent it, are generally imposed. And 
all the produce of agriculture or industry of the new settlers 
shall be free from excise duty, ( Alcabala,) or other duties, 
throughout every part of the state, (with the exception of the 
duties for working the mines.) After the termination of 
that time, the new settlements shall be on the same footing 
as to taxes, with the old ones; and the colonists shall also’, 
m this particular, be on the same footing with the other in¬ 
habitants of the slate.” 

The laws go further, and besides granting exemption to the 
settlers for ten years, of all taxes and duties upon articles im¬ 
ported for their own use, in the 42d article allows the exer- 
cise of & freeman’s privilege to foreigners, by making them 

eligible to elect the members of their municipal authorities 
and to be elected to the same.” 

Article 46 provides that the law shall be published in all 
the villages of the state ; communicated to the Legislatures of 
other states, and to the General Congress, that the same may 
be generally circulated abroad, through its ambassadors to 
foreign nations. Thus the government has pledged itself, 
in the most solemn manner to the world, to fulfil the engage¬ 
ments which the laws hold forth. 

In addition to the provisions contained in the laws, the 
1-and Commissioner’s instructions, prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of the Legislature, provide, that it shall be the duty of 
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the Commissioner, keeping in view the contract of the Era- 
presarios with the government and the colonization laws, to 
examine the recommendations which the new settlers shall 
produce from the local authorities of the place they shall have 
removed from, accrediting their Christianity, morality, and 
steady habits; and then goes on and points out the mode in 
which deeds are to be obtained by the settlers, as follows: 

“ The Commissioner shall issue, in the name of {he state, 
the titles for land, in conformity with the law, and put the 
new colonists in possession of their lands with all legal form¬ 
alities, and the previous citation of adjoining proprietors, 
should there be any.” 

His other duties are, to lay out towns, survey townships by 
base lines of north and south and east and west lines, establish 
ferries, preside at popular elections, &c. &c. 

As the Colonization laws and instructions to the Commis¬ 
sioner are herewith published at length, it would be useless 
in this place to advert to their other numerous minor provi¬ 
sions. But it will be expected perhaps that some information 

should be given of the form and powers of the Government, 
which exercises jurisdiction over the territory in question. 
Of this, to citizens of the United States, it would perhaps be 
enough to say, that it is modelled on their own; but to Euro¬ 
peans it may be necessary to add, that Mexico consists of 
eighteen separate states and five territories united under one 
general government or federal head. Its form is republican 
representative. It consists of an executive called the Pre¬ 
sident, chosen for four years, and not re-eligible until after the 
expiration of four years more ; of an independent Judiciary, 
and a Legislature of two branches. 

“The faculties of the general congress are to sustain the 
national independence, and provide for the national security 
and preservation of its exterior relations; to preserve the 
federal union of the stales, and the peace and public order 
of the interior of the federation; to maintain the indepen¬ 
dence of the states among themselves, and to sustain their 
proportional equality of obligations and rights; and, generally, 
it has power to conduct and manage all the exterior relations 
of ihe country.” 

“The powers of the State Government of Cuahuilaand 
Texas are vested in a Governor, Legislature, and Judiciary, 
similar to those of the United States of North America, and 
arise among others from the following preliminary dispost- 
tions. 

« Every man who inhabits the Territory of the State al- 
2 
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though he be in transit, shall enjoy the imprescriptible rights 
of liberty, security, property amt equality; and it is the duty 
of the state to conserve and protect, by wise and equitable laws, 
those general rights of mankind.” 

“ It is also an obligation on the state to protect all its in¬ 
habitants in the right which they have to write, print and pub¬ 
lish freely their thoughts and political opinions, without the 
necessity of examination, revision or censure, anterior to their 
publication.” 

“ In this state no person shall be born a slave, neither will 
the introduction of slaves be permitted under any pretext.” 

“Foreigners who are actually and legally domiciliated in 
the state, are citizens, whatever may have been the country 
of their nativity.” 

Provision is made in the constitution, “that every inhab¬ 
itant of the State can terminate his differences, be the state of 
the case what it may, by the medium of arbitrators, or in any 
other extra judicial manner, and all agreements to arbitrate 
shall be religiously observed.” In most cases, “no suit in 
writing can be maintained until an amicable settlement shall 
first be attempted in the form prescribed by law.” 

Public Instruction is predicated upon the following basis: 
“ In all the towns of the state, there shall be established a 
competent number of common schools, in which there shall be 
taught reading, writing, and cyphering; the catechism of the 
Ch'istian religion, a short and simple explanation of the con¬ 
stitution, and the general one of the republic; the rights and 
duties of man in society, and that which can conduce to the 
better education of youth.” 

“ The method of instruction shall be uniform throughout 
the state, and in those places where it may be necessary, there 
shall be institutions of learning more suitable for disseminat¬ 
ing public instruction in the useful arts and science*.” 

Having thus briefly alluded to the principles and form of 
the Mexican Governments, so similar to the Republican Insti¬ 
tutions of the United States of North America, and to the 
colonization laws, so encouraging in their terms and provi¬ 
sions to the new colonists, in which the reader will perceive 
that the monopoly of great proprietors is folly guarded against, 
and the security of actual settlers completely guaranteed, it 
becomes necessary that the local advantages which the 
country, now for the first time opened for the public consid- 
eiation, possesses, should receive a passing notice. 

The first object to an emigrant is the facilitt or 

TRANSPORTING HIMSELF AND HIS FAMILT TO HIS NEW LOCA- 
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tion. In this respect Texas has the advantage of all others. 
He who seeks a support in Illinois, Indiana, or Missouri, 
has either to cross the Alleghany Mountains by land, or upon 
leaving the Atlantic, to ascend the North River to Albany, 
and there change his baggage from the sloop to the canal-boat, 
and follow its dilatory progress to Buffalo. There he chan¬ 
ges again to the steam-boat on Lake Erie for Cleveland, and 
then crosses through Ohio two hundred miles by land, to the 
river. Descending it, he conies to the state containing the 
land he proposesto settle on. He landson its shores, and fol¬ 
lowing its miry roads into the interior as far as they extend, 
he is then obliged to abandon all vehicles of transportation, 
and those trifling articles of comfort he had brought thus far, 
and with his pack on his back and his wife and children at 
his heels, he travels on foot, not only beyond all settlements, 
but far beyond all places where speedy settlements had been 
anticipated by the speculator in public lands. Thus alone 
in the midst of the deepest forest, he hears the hundred echoes 
of his axe upon his log house tree, uncertain whether a white 

man or a savage will be startled by its sound. There tor years 
he waits the progress of civilization, wanting every thing else 
but corn, which he offers at 12, and sometimes at 10 cents a 
bushel, before he can find a purchaser. Indolence and igno¬ 
rance are thus often induced, and intemperance and misery, 
their necessary attendants, follow in their train. 

Look on the other hand to the facilities which the emigrant 
to Texas possesses, either from Europe or the Atlantic States 
of the North, where he embarks. He takes passage in some 
empty freighting vessel, and for a trifling amount beyond his 
provisions, is transported to New Orleans or direct to Gal¬ 
veston Bay, with all his family, furniture, tools, clothing, and 
provisions, for the first season ; thence he ascends one of the 
rivers in a boat which carries all his baggage to the very spot, 
or within a short distance of it, upon which the habitation of 
temperance and industry is soon to be erected. All the 
articles of household furniture which he brought with him, 
but which the settler of the West had to leave behind, or 
abandon on the road, are placed in their proper relations of his 
new dwelling, and from their familiarity to the eye, and the 
pleasant associations they create, are almost worshipped by its 
inmates as were the household idols of the heathen. No sturdy 
forest here for months defies the axe, but smiling prairies in¬ 
vite the plough. Here no humble prices reduce the stimulus 
to labor, but the reward of industry is so ample as to furnish 
the greatest incentive to exertion. Here the rivers are roads 
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on which the ascending boats of families, seeking a location 
in its delightful climate, meet others returning richly laden 
with the surplus products of those who had been more fortu¬ 
nate in acquiring an earlier possession on its fruitful soil.— 
Here no settler is held to remain for the want of means to get 
back, for the frequent arrivals and return of merchant ves¬ 
sels, to the ports of New-Orleans, Matamoros, Tampico, 
and Vera Cruz, the Atlantic ports of the United States and 
Europe, enable the settler to obtain constant advices from 
those friends he left behind,and to return to them again, if their 
circumstances require, or his own inclination prompts it. Here 
no tithe of his scanty earnings for the first ten years is exact¬ 
ed by the exciseman, nor duty assessed upon those articles he 
is able to import for his own consumption or comfort. 

Without further comparison, it is sufficient to add, that the 

SALUBRITY OF THE CLIMATE AND FERTILITY OF THE SOIL OF 

Texas, both admit the cultivation of every staple article, pro¬ 
duced in all the various latitudes of the United States. The 
southern parts yield Sugar, Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, Olives, 
Grapes, Oranges, Lemons, &c.; and the more northern, Cot¬ 
ton, Tobacco, Indigo, Wheat, and other small grains, Pota¬ 
toes, and other vegetables. Indian Corn grows luxuriantly 
all over the country. The Cane is said to sweeten a foot and 
a half higher up, and the Cotton to be of a finer texture than 
in Louisiana. 

The heat in summer is said to be about as great as in New- 
York, but is not so oppressive, while the cold of winter never 
produces ice that will bear. The cattle of the graziers and 
stock raisers, pasture out on the prairies all the year, and the 
owner, instead of being obliged as in most parts of the United 
States, to work all summer in providing food for the support 
of his cattle in winter, receives the benefit of their labor all 
the year round. In such a climate the cost of a dwelling is 
comparatively small; of fuel, trifling; barns are not needed as 
coverings for cattle, nor are expensive fences necessary, but for 
the enclosure of such domestic animals as are daily used. In 
fact, the whole labor of man upon a soil free from rocks and 
sudden hills, and equally productive with that of any state in 
North America, is for bis own profit and advantage. 

The face of the Country and Rivers of Texas, attract 
the notice of all travellers. The banks of the Trinity or 
Trinidad, and the Nueces, are covered with different kinds of 
hard wood and pine, and the residue of the country is inter¬ 
spersed with small prairies and woodlands, yielding food for 
cattle without labor, and wood for the construction of dwel- 
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lings and mechanical uses, without, the cost of distant trans¬ 
portation. The land is spoken of as rolling land, something 
similar to that of New-Jersey, and the lower counties of Penn¬ 
sylvania and Delaware, but is more productive. The two 
rivers last named, which run through the centre of the colony, 
are navigable for steam and keel-boats. While their branch¬ 
es, and the Sabine and St. Jacinto rivers on its borders, wa¬ 
ter the country in all directions. As the banks of the rivers 
are high, they do not often overflow their limits, leaving those 
pools of water on the flats, which in the valley of the Missis¬ 
sippi soon become the prolific sources of malignant and inter¬ 
mitting fevers. Neither is there a necessity of letting in the 
rays of the sun suddenly upon the vegetable deposit of ages, 
by clearing the woods extensively, which is one of the chief 
causes of the diseases in the western country, as the turning 
up of the pure loam of the prairies, which has had a similar 
exposure for centuries before the knowledge of their existence 
by man, is not attended with those deleterious effects. But 
although no reason for especial care is known, as arising from 
the climate, soil or water, yet, by those rules of common pru¬ 
dence which govern all men upon any considerable change 
of climate, those who are about seeking a new location should 
adopt the usual precautions for preserving their health by 
attention to their diet and regimen upon their first arrival, 
carrying with them such aperient medicines as have been 
in familiar use in their families. 

The existing population is such as to destrov the 
idea OP loneliness even to the first emigkants. In¬ 
dependently of the town of Nacogdoches, which is in the 
midst of the colony and which has eight or nine hundred in¬ 
habitants, it is supposed there, are about four hundred settlers 
on differentparts of it. ThetownofHarrisburg is on the op¬ 
posite side of the St. Jacinto river, on which one person, it is 
observed intheTexas Gazette, advertisesahouse of entertain¬ 
ment, and another, a blacksmith, offers accommodation for 
travellers. The town of San Felippe Austin, (in which a 
newspaper is printed, and but a day’s journey off,) is situated 
in the centre of a colony settled with about six thousand 
American inhabitants in the short space of seven years, by 
the enterprising and intelligent proprietor of the colony, 
whose name the chief town bears. It is directly between 
that colony and the boundary line of the United States that 
the land now offered to emigrants is situated. To this it is 
proper to add, that before these sheets will be printed, the 
schooner Angelia will have sailed from New-York with 
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several overseers, (and loaded with emigrants, principally 
Swiss families,) with instructions to erect suitable habitations 
for future emigrants on their arrival at Galveston, until they 
shall select suitable spots for their permanent location. Other 
vessels are also preparing to sail with passengers. Mr. Za¬ 
vala has embarked for Europe to contract with colonists; Mr. 
Deceaen, a native of Normandy, has gone to France to pro¬ 
cure vine dressers; and his brother, as the agent of Colonel 
Mexia, sails from hence this week, in the schooner Crescent, 
with 70 or 80 persons, to settle his location on the San Jacinto, 
prepared with seeds of the China mulberry and grape cuttings 
of every variety. Another vessel will soon sail from New- 
York, and it is expected others will continually follow for the 
colony, from New-York or Boston. The trustees at New- 
York and Boston will give every facility, to those who arrive 
at those ports, of transportation to a country more congenial 
to their habits and constitution, than the more northern regions 
of the United States or Canada which they sought. 

Roads and post riders traverse the colony in various di¬ 
rections. From Natchitoches on the Red river, to which 
steam-boats from New-Orleans weekly arrive, an old estab¬ 
lished road, with ferries across the rivers, passes through Can¬ 
tonment Jessup to the Sabine, a distance of fifty miles; thence 
on the northern line of Zavala’s grant, sixty miles to Nacog¬ 
doches; thence between Vehlein and Burnet’s grant, it runs 
to Bexar, Bahia or Galiod and Matamoros in one direction, 
and to San Felippe Austin, Harrisburg, Bragonia, Gonzales, 
Victoria, Matagorda, &c. in others. Some of these are only 
new settlements, while others are considerable villages. The 
map also shows a road from New-Orleans, in another direc¬ 
tion, which runs through Opelousas, and crosses the Trinity in 
its route to San Felippe Austin, which from the rapid increase 
of population in the surrounding colonies, and its central 
situation, bids fair to become, at no distant period, the capital of 
the state. 

The products op the soil, the certainty of a market, 
and the cost of transportation, are objects of the greatest 
solicitude to new settlers. Upon this head, Texas challenges 
all other countries for a comparison of advantages. In addi¬ 
tion to the great staples of sugar, cotton, wheat, and rice, 
tobacco is produced abundantly; but, from the demand of 
home consumption, and the restraints of law, is not an 
article of commerce. The grape of infinite variety flour¬ 
ishes without culture, and the manufacture of wine in the 
town of Parras, four degrees west of Matamoros, has reach- 
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ed a noticeable extent, both for the quality of the wine and 
amount produced. Indigo is indigenous to Texas, and grows 
on the sides of the roads like milk weed, only wanting the 
hand of culture to become a valuable export Provisions of 
all kinds, cattle , horses, and males, yield a profit to the gra¬ 
zier, such as no other region can realize. Why? Because 
of the certainty of a cash market at high prices, for all of 
them in two days sail to Matamoros, and four to I ampico 
and Vera Cruz, and other ports of the republic, where every 
article of Mexican produce is not only free of duty, but 
has the protection of a high tariff upon similar productions of 
the United Slates and other foreign countries. The all-con¬ 
suming market of Cuba is also within five days sail. 

These, it is apprehended, are no small advantages in posses¬ 
sion of those who have the facility of water transportation by 
the numerous rivers which flow through the colony, from al¬ 
most every township in it. _ 

Of the religion and manners of the people.— 'V hen 
Gen. Pike travelled through Texas in 180/, he observed^ 
“that the religion was Catholic, but much relaxed. As it 
was at that time, so the Catholic continues to be the estab¬ 
lished religion of the state, as it is in most of the nations on 
the continent of Europe, and as the Episcopal is in England. 
But though the Catholic religion is required to be supported 
in Texas', it is understood that there is no persecution there 

for opinions’ sake upon that interesting topic, respect.ng 

which it is probable there will always be a difienence of 
opinion among mankind. In the old military posts both the 
religion and manners of the people are completely Spanish, 
the hospitable inhabitants freely indulging themselves in 
habits of indolence and ease, in smoking, music, dancing, 
horseracing, and other sports ; while the activity, '" dustr y^ 
and frugality of the American population are apparent in all the 
new settlements. It would be difficult, in fact, to reconcile 
the manners and practices of either the old or new population 
with the provisions of the laws, without supposing that some 
of the laws in Mexico are like many in America and in all 
other countries, a dead letter on the statute book. 

Having observed upon many points which it was though 
would be instructing to the reader, and ascertained the m- 
portant powers of the Federal and State Governments ofThe 
republic^ it becomes necessary for the setUer to be mforme 
that these powers are so carried into effect, by the laws, as o 
afford the highest and most exemplary encouragement 
national industry, by protecting duties upon all articles 
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of agricultural produce and mechanical construction, par¬ 
ticularly those of wood and leather.— Of these, the prices of 
which, from the abundant supply of the precious metals and 
the habitual inactivity and luxury of the generous Mexicans, 
the intelligent classes of emigrants will avail themselves in a 
rapid accumulation of wealth proportionate to their sagacity 
and industry. Nothing but extravagance can prevent it.—. 
The colonist with such protection to his industry as the law 
affords, has nothing to do but steadily pursue his vocation, 
on the spot he selects for the support of his family, for the rise 
of land alone, if he has enough of it, will make his fortune. 
We therefore must add a few words on the subject of 
The tariff.— By this the colonist will see that the same 
laws which protect the agriculture of the country, also offer 
the highest inducements for mechanics and manufacturers 
to occupy the lands of the republic, and avail themselves 
of ns bountiful provisions.— Leather, and all articles prin¬ 
cipally made of it, Soap, Lard, Tallow, and Tallow Can¬ 
dles, Starch, and several other articles are prohibited, while 
the duty on all sorts of pleasure carriages, common carts 
and wagons of transportation, on household furniture of 
fine wood, fancy chairs, and on hats made of wool &c &c 
is exceedingly high. The following letter of Messrs.' Fill 
german, Belden & Co. an extensive commercial house at 
Matamoros, on the western boundary of Texas and its prin¬ 
cipal market, shows conclusively the immense ad vantage that 
the mechanics and tradesmen settled in the colony have in 
the markets of Matamoros, and other ports of Mexico, where 
their productions are admitted duty free, (in the same man¬ 
ner as those of the United States are when transported from 
one port or state to another,) over those who live out of the 
territories of the republic, and are consequently subject to 
those prohibitions and duties. J 


New-York, Dec. 6th, 1830. 
To Messrs. Anthony Dey, Wm. H. Sumner, 
and George Curtis. 

Gentlemen— Having been informed that you are appoint¬ 
ed Trustees of a Company, for colonizing the lands upon that 
part of Texas through which the rivers run that empty into 
Galveston Bay, and believing from the relative situation of 
your colony and Matamoros, the place of the establishment of 
our house, matters of mutual interest may arise, we beg leave 
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to enclose you our card, and tender our best services in any 
business you may please to command them. 

Matamoros is pleasantly situated on the right bank of 
the Rio Bravo del Norte. Although a few years since this 
place, then called Refugio, contained only a few houses, it 
now numbers 6 or 7000 inhabitants, and is rapidly increasing. 
The importation of all kinds of lumber, except houseframes, 
and of almost all kinds of provisions and vegetables, is pro¬ 
hibited by the laws of Mexico, while we understand that the 
climate and soil are favorable to the production of all kinds 
of edibles, and that lumber abounds in Texas. Boots, shoes, 
saddlery and harness, morocco skins, leather, &c. are also 
prohibited. The duty on chairs is $1 25 each ; on wardrobes 
of fine wood $36 ; and on other articles of cabinet furniture 
about the same in proportion. The duty on calashes of 2 
wheels is $125; on 4 wheels $291 67. All these articles there¬ 
fore being free of duty from your colony, and selling very 
high with us, afford great temptation to the enterprising man¬ 
ufacturers of those articles, to the dealers in lumber and to 
agriculturists to settle themselves on your grant. Wagons 
and carts, such as are made in the United States, would soon 
supersede, if introduced, the plank wheeled vehicles now in 
use; and the timber on the river Trinity, we understand, is 
well suited for their construction. Cotton, which grows well 
in Texas, will* always sell at the ports of the republic, Mat¬ 
amoros, Tampico and Vera Cruz, at about the same prices as 
in the United States, for return cargoes to Europe. We there¬ 
fore state our conviction that Matamoros, alone, will furnish 
a cash market for all the surplus mechanical and agricultural 
products of Texas, for many years to come. 

At foot we annex the prices at Matamoros, of several of the 
staple articles of Texas. 

Very respectfully, 

Your most ob’t sv’ts, 

Fiigerman, Belden &Co. 

Flour, - - ‘ S516«20 pr.bbl. 

Indian Corn, - - 3 a 5 
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Rice, 

Brown Sugar 
Hog’s Lard, 
Hams, 

Potatoes, - 
Lumber at Brazos, 


12c. a 15c. pr. lb. 
25c. a 26c. “ “ 
24c. a 26c. “ “ 
25c. a 30c. “ “ 
$3 a 5 “ bbl. 

$40 pr. m. 


What a prospect do the facts contained in this letter furnish 
to the farmers and planters, mechanics and manufacturers of 
Texas? Rice, the product of the few meadows on the sea 
coast, is at four or five times the price of it in Carolina! Brown 
sugar, also made in the southern part of the colony, is a quarter 
of a dollar a pound ! Flour 16 to 20 dollars a barrel! Hogs’ 
lard and hams, in a country where pigs find their own living 
abroad, 24 to 30 cents a pound ! Indian corn and potatoes, 3 
to 5 dollars a barrel! and lumber $40 a thousand ! Where will 
the agriculturist find a better country than that which pays 
such prices for his produce 5 How does his condition, who 
settled on the public lands of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, compare with it? or his on the tributary waters 
of the Wabash, the Illinois and the Missouri rivers, where 
corn sells for 10 or 12cts. a bushel, and sometimes less? 
1 he cost of their land is greater; their climate not so healthy; 
their winters longer; and their soil, to speak as respectfully 
of it as it deserves, no better; yet in one the farmer is free 
from taxes and duties for ten years, and in the other has to 
bear his share of the public burdens. In one he has water 
transportation to cash markets, and in the other cannot get to 
any market at all. In one situated on the broad ocean, he 
has frequent means of communicating with his friends in all 
parts of the world, and in the other may hut unobserved, live 
unnoticed, and die unknown.—What encouragement does it 
also afford to mechanics ? Since the declaration of her indepen- 
dence from Spam, it has been the purpose of Mexico to 
strengthen herself by increasing her population: and how 
could she better effect this than by encouraging the settlement 
in her territories of the skilful artisans of other countries, and 
the foreign manufacturers of articles of utility and pleasure, 
from the raw materials of her own produce?—To induce for¬ 
eign artizans to come from abroad, she gives them either the 
exclusive sales in her own markets, or favors their industry 
with such high duties, as have the double effect of adding to 
the nation’s strength and increasing the consumption of her 
own products.—The interior prairies and woods of New-Mex- 
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ico are filled with wild cattle, wild horses, buffalo, deer, 
sheep, &c. &c. She therefore prohibits from entry all articles 
manufactured from the raw materials, of which she has so great 
an abundance; and at the same time, in the language of the 
colonization laws, “ guarantees to foreigners security of their 
persons and properly, and invites and calls them to come 
among them,” assuring them they may follow their own busi¬ 
ness unmolested. 

The tariff and colonization laws are both founded on the 
same policy and have the same end in view.—The laws of 
the Emperor lturbide had the same object as those of the re¬ 
public—which proves that the encouragement held out to ag¬ 
riculturists and manufacturers, is not the exclusive policy of any 
particular party or administration, but is the policy of the coun¬ 
try. What an opening is here for tanners, curriers, morocco, 
skin and leather dressers, tallow chandlers, hatters, shoe mak¬ 
ers, saddlers and harness makers: where on the face of the globe 
are the manufactures of those articles as high as in Mexico ? And 
where can there be so great a profit as in working them with¬ 
in her jurisdiction, where they can be sent to her silver dol¬ 
lar markets at a trifling cost of transportation, and duty 
free 1 

The same remarks apply with equal force to. all ivorkers in 
wood. “ Where the road crosses the river Trinity, says Gen. 
Pike, it is about sixty yards in width, with high steep banks, 
covered with timber and a rich luxuriant soil.” The oak, 
hickory, black walnut, ash, wild cherry, elm and pine are 
suitable for the manufacture of calashes and pleasure carriages 
of all descriptions, carts and wagons, household furniture, &c. 
&c. Is not the duty of @125 on a Spanish calash, or @292 
on a four wheel carriage, an inducement for coach and chaise 
makers to settle themselves in the beautiful and fertile coun¬ 
try west of the Sabine, where they can avail themselves of 
the advantages the laws and the luxurious habits of Mexico hold 
forth to their industry. Will cabinet makers worry out a toil¬ 
some existence in an old country, where their business is 
overdone, or remove to a new one, where they will have the 
monopoly of the markets? Will not fancy chair makers 
wish to seek a location where the duty alone is more than 
the cost of the chair? Will not house carpenters, also wish 
to go where so much building is going on, and other trades¬ 
men, where wages are high, and they can work out of doors 
every month in the year? And blacksmiths and wheelnghts 
to locate themselves where they can supply carts and s wag¬ 
ons, in which the smooth turned axle will supply the place 
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of the unhewn sticks which squeak in the holes of the plank 
wheels in common use? These observations might be much 
extended,and applied to various other trades; but it. would be 
useless to those who are already possessed of the general truth 
of the remark, that the encouragement to the manufacturer is 
proportionate to the amount of duty on the article he makes. 
We should, however, make an important omission were we 
to pass on without noticing the encouragement to the cotton 
manufacturer which the tariff of Mexico affords. It rests 
upon simple facts, which the gentlemen engaged in that busi¬ 
ness will understand, and wants no comment. 

The common cotton cloths of the American domestic 
manufactories, that cost in this country 7 to 9 cents, when im¬ 
ported into the Mexican republic, say Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
&c. pay a duty of IS# cents per vara, (8 per cent, less than a 
yard,) equal to 20# cents per yard ; the duty being the same 
in Mexico on coarse and fine cottons. The raw material, be¬ 
ing the product of the soil, is on the spot; and the consump¬ 
tion of our domestics the past year has been from 10 to 20 
thousand bales, in addition to the vast importation of cottons 
from Great Britain and elsewhere at the same duty. We 
think we are justified in saying that these facts present encour¬ 
agement for the establishment of cotton factories, unequaled 
in any country. 

There is one inquirj', however, which it is anticipated has 
arisen in the reader’s mind, and which ought to be answered 
before we proceed to another part of the subject; and that is, 
if such encouragements as these do really exist, how comes 
it, when the old world is overburdened with mechanics and 
manufacturers, tramping from one factory to another for 
employ, they never have heard of it before ? This very natu¬ 
ral inquiry is very easily answered : The debilitated gov¬ 
ernment of Spain long strove, by all the restrictions upon the 
industry of her colonies possible to be invented, to keep Span¬ 
ish America dependent on Europe. It is only in 1824, that 
having partaken of the spirit of the age and thrown off the 
Spanish yoke, Mexico adopted the present republican con¬ 
stitution of government. Tjiis fact is well understood ; but 
the change of the ;laws arising out of the spirit of her free 
institutions, have not yet been made known to the world ; and 
it is probable the successful experiment of Col. Austin with 
the enterprising population he has introduced into his colony, 
(rising as they have, and will continue to do, in prosperity and 
enjoyment, as the country around them is settled,) has con¬ 
tributed more to their promulgation, than all the despatches 
required of the Mexican ministers to foreign states. 
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In introducing to the public notice the grants to the empre- 
sarios and the laws of Mexico, it was deemed proper that 
some account of the country should accompany it; and the 
foregoing was proposed from the published and oral accounts 
of travellers on whom it was thought reliance could be placed. 
For its entire correctness, however, the company cannot 
vouch, very few of its members having been in the country, 
and those few not having been in all the various parts of it 
which have been remarked upon. It is with great satisfac¬ 
tion, therefore, that they have the authority of Mr. Burnet, 
one of the Empresarios, to append his name to his revised 
account of Texas, which within a few weeks has been sought 
for and read with great avidity by those emigrants who had 
heard of the propositions about to be submitted for supplying 
them with farms at a less expense and in a milder clime, than 
the western wilds of the United States or Canada can furnish. 


NEw-York, Nov. 4, 1S30. 

To Messrs. Anthony Bey , Wm. H. Sumner, 
and George Curtis. 

Having spent two years in Texas, part of the time in 
Austin’s colony, and the rest of it in traversing the country, 
to which I am about returning for my permanen tresidence,—in 
compliance with your request to furnish a brief account of it, 
and more particularly of the grants of Messrs. Zavala, Vehlein 
and Burnet, I remark, that Texas, in its usual and most exten¬ 
sive acceptation, comprises the whole territory lying between 
the southwestern boundary of the United States and the Rio 
Grande, alias, the Rio Bravo del Norte, the Gulf of Mexico 
on the South, and the Arkansas and Mississipi Territories 
of the United States on the north. This definition, however, 
is not in strict accordance with the political organization of the 
country, as the state of Tamaulipas and the department of 
Cuahuila, both cross the Rio Grande, making the Nueces 
strictly the western limit. Anterior to the independence of 
Mexico, in 1821, under the vice regal government, Texas 
was almost an unknown wilderness. Foreigners of all nations 
were prohibited under the penalty of an indefinite imprison¬ 
ment, at the caprice of a petty military despot, from trespassing 
on its soil ; and the few native subjects that had sufficient 
enterprise to encounter the hazards and privations of a new 
settlement, were constrained, by their habi tual indolence 
and timidity, to restrict themselves to compact habitations. 
Under these circumstances the villages of St. Antonio de 
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Bexar, La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, and Nacogdoches were 
commenced, and small parcels of ground in the vicinity of each 
were brought into cultivation ; and under similar discourage¬ 
ments they have lingered along in almost total abstraction 
from the world, for near a century. The country at large 
was left to its primitive condition; and remained so, with¬ 
out an effort on the part of the government to reclaim it, until 
the final subversion of the regal power, and the emancipation 
of Mexico from the improvident dominion of Spain. Soon 
after the institution of the present federal republican govern¬ 
ment, the settlement of Texas became a favorite point of na¬ 
tional policy, and laws of colonization were enacted, expressly 
to effectuate that object, guaranteeing protection to the persons 
and property of foreigners, and inviting them to settle on its 
fertile lands. Under those laws a large portion of the country 
has been granted, in districts of various dimension's, to Em- 
presarios, or Founders of Colonies, for settlement. The colo¬ 
nies so conceded, comprehend nearly all the land that is de¬ 
sirable for present occupation. 

About seven years have elapsed since the authorized emi¬ 
gration to Texas from the United States commenced ; and 
for a considerable part of that time, the inducements presented 
to settlers were but little known. Emigration was conse¬ 
quently limited. Within a few years it has greatly increased 
in number, and improved in character. The whole amount 
of the Anglo-American population at present, does not, I 
presume, vary much from SOOO souls, the most of whom are 
settled in Austin’s colony, which commenced in 1821. The 
native Mexican population is about 5000 souls, and these are 
chiefly resident at the three villages before mentioned. Of 
the aboriginal Indian inhabitants, any estimate I could make, 
would be conjectural. The principal tribes are located high 
up in the interior, and have no connexion, and very seldom 
any intercourse, with the white, settlements. They have 
never caused any very serious disquietude to the colonists 
from their earliest settlement, and are now regarded as per¬ 
fectly impotent, and easy of control. 

There are few regions of the globe on which the bounties 
of nature have been more profusely dispensed, than on this 
delightful country, that is just emerging from obscurity. The 
firtility of its soil—the amenity of its climate—its contiguity 
to the ocean—the numerous rivers which empty into it, affor¬ 
ding the cheapest transportation to the highest markets in the 
world, for the principal product c<" its soil,—are such advanta- 
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will enable the enterprising population which is now pouring 
into it to render Texas the most favored portion of the 
earth. The territory between the Sabine and the Rio Grande 
includes a sea coast of about 500 miles extent. In that dis¬ 
tance there are but three harbors of considerable importance, 
to wit: Galveston, Matagorda, and the Brasos St. Iago, the 
haven of the Ilio Grande. That of Galveston is decidedly 
preferable to the others, and is probably the best harbor 
between Pensacola in Florida, and Vera Cruz in Mexico. The 
bay of Galveston is about thirty miles in length, and varies 
from twelve to eighteen in width. It receives the river Trin¬ 
ity, the San Jacinto, and some smaller streams ; and it may, 
at very little labor or expense, be connected by canals, so as 
to receive the produce of the Sabine on one side, and the out¬ 
let of the Brasos on the other—both of these places being 
without a depth of water sufficient for any considerable mari¬ 
time navigation. The island of Galveston, (San Luis) about 
thirty miles long, and three to five broad, stretches along 
the coast in front of the Bay, and arresting the surges of the 
gulf, forms a secure and commodious harbor within, adequate 
to all the ordinary purposes of commerce. The principal en¬ 
trance is at the eastern extremity of the island, where the 
main land projects to the west, in a promontory of considera¬ 
ble elevation, and is called Point Bolivar. The passage is 
probably half a mile in width, and the bar, which is stationary 
and uniform, carries at all times twelve feet, and at ordinary 
high tide fourteen, and sometimes sixteen feet of water. The 
channel is spacious, and free from intricacies ; the anchorage 
firm and good. The depth of water within the point of the 
island, varies from eighteen to thirty feet for some miles up 
the bay, until you approach Red-Fish Bar, which bisects the 
bay in nearly equal parts. On this bar there are not more than 
fiveor six feet of water. The harbor, which lies on the inner 
side of the Island of St. Louis, is generally well sheltered from 
the winds. 

The rivers of Texas are, the Netches, the Trinity, San Ja¬ 
cinto, Brasos, Colorado, La Baca, Guadalupe, Nueces, and 
several others. The Trinity, (Trinidad) rises near the Red 
river of Louisiana, in its great western bend, and passing 
through Burnet’s and Vehlein’s Grants, empties into the bay of 
Galveston, running a course about 350 miles, through a rich 
and rolling country. The Trinity is supposed to be navigable 
during five or six months of the year, ordinarily from January 
to June, by steam-boats of 100 tons, for about 200 miles above 
its mouth. If there are any obstructions to its navigation, I 
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am not aware of them. The river Netclies also rises near 
Red river, and traversing Burnet’s and part of Vehlein’s, it 
enters Zavala’s grant, and discharges into the Sabine bay. 
The Netches is navigable by the smaller; class of steam-boats 
for about 75 miles, and by Keel-boats, some 30 or 40 miles 
further. Both these rivers, and indeed all the rivers of Texas, 
as of the west generally, are liable, occasionally, and at some 
points, to overflow their banks. But these periodical inunda¬ 
tions are nothing like as extensive as are those of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and its prodigious tributaries. The beds of the Trinity 
and Netches are remarkably deep, and the waters usually 
recede within the banks early in the spring, and are never 
productive of the deleterious exhalations which so fatally infect 
the atmosphere of Louisiana. These rivers water a country 
that is seldom exceeded in fertility of soil, or beauty of aspect. 
The bottom lands are composed of the richest alluvion, and 
are thickly set with timber, or dense cane-brakes, and some¬ 
times both. The uplands are generally good, and much of 
them characterised hy a deep luxuriant loam. The crops most 
congenial to the soil and climate in the grants of Zavala and 
Vehlein, which bound on the gulf, in latitude 29° and 30°, 
are Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Rice, Tobacco, and all the fruits 
common to the temperate zone, as Oranges, Lemons, Grapes, 
Olives, Prunes, Figs, &c. &c. Burnet’s grant, which adjoins 
the latter on the north, will yield Cotton and Tobacco, togeth¬ 
er with Wheat. Rye, Oats, Barley, and all the small grains, and 
the fruits and vegetables common to the United States. Indian 
corn grows luxuriantly all over the country, and with the 
same carefulness of tillage, will yield as plentifully as in Ken¬ 
tucky or Ohio. 

The three contiguous and now united grants of Zavala, 
Vehlein, and Burnet, comprehend the best wooded and the 
best watered portions of Texas. The surface generally is 
woodland, but it is frequently variegated by smali prairies, or 
natural meadows, containing from 100 to 1000 acres. Many 
of these primordial clearings present very eligible and pic¬ 
turesque sites for buildings, and renders bountiful harvest to 
the plough of the cultivator. Unlike the pioneer settlers in 
the western wilds of the United States, emigrants to Texas, 
will not have to encounter years of arduous labor in subduing 
heavy and obstinate forests; but they will be able, in almost 
every instance, to procure a portion of good prairie, for pre¬ 
sent cultivation, without any preparatory labor but that 
of burning the grass with which they are thickly carpeted. 
The face of the country in these grants is generally undulatory, 
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with very few, if any, dead levels , on which the water rests 
and stagnates, and has no broken or precipitous hills, or arid 
plains, that may not be profitably ploughed and planted. No 
country can be better adapted to the culture of the Vine than this. 
The poorest description of land in it, is admirably suited for 
Vineyards, and it will, it is anticipated, in no very remote pe¬ 
riod, rival the choicest productions of France and Italy in 
wines and fruits. The native Grapes are found growing lux¬ 
uriantly in all quarters, and many of them are of exquisite 
flavor; while those of Arkansas and Louisiana, owing to 
the greater humidity of the atmosphere in those regions, are 
comparatively acrid, and liable to untimely blights. For the 
same and other analogous reasons, Cotton and the Sugar-cane 
flourish better, and arrive at greater perfection in Texas, than 
in either of those countries. The Cotton is of a finer texture, 
a longer staple, more silky, and is confessedly worth 25 per 
cent, more in New-Orleans: and in respect to productiveness, 
Texas has at least 25 percent, the advantage. The Sugar-cane 
grows larger and taller in the stalk, and possesses the saccha¬ 
rine matter in larger proportions and greater purity. 

The timber in these grants, includes many varieties, among 
which are several kinds of Oak, Hickory, Black Walnut, Ash, 
Wild Cherry, Mulberry, Elm, Ilackberry, Pecan, Linn, 
Gum, Yellow Pine, &c. &c. Cypress is found on the Netchcs 
and the Sabine, but whether in large quantities I am not in¬ 
formed. Live Oak abounds in some parts of Texas, and 
grows to a large size, and will constitute a valuable article of 
merchandise. Red Cedar is found on some of the uplands, 
and like the Live Oak, furnishes an excellent material in naval 
architecture. The Pine grows large and lofty, and will be 
immensely valuable for lumber. It is most frequently found 
interspersed with other varieties of timber as Hickory, Oak, 
&c. which indicate a good soil. Indeed this description of 
land, some of which occurs on the Trinity, in Vehlein s 
grant, has been ascertained by successive experiments, to 
yield good crops of Sugar, Cotton, and Corn. 

One distinctive characteristic of this beautiful country, is 
its exemption from swamps and stagnant pools. The land 
invariably ascends from the water courses, and rising to mode¬ 
rate eminences, precludes the formation of swamps or putrid 
ponds, to any injurious extent. This probably is one efficient 
cause of the singular purity, elasticity, and equability of the 
atmosphere. While the midsummer air of Louisiana is en¬ 
cumbered with moisture and surcharged with noxious naiasma, 
the pure atmosphere of Texas is renewed and refreshed by 
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lively breezes, fresh from the ocean, rolling over a dry, ver¬ 
dant, waving surface, and imparting health and vigor to all 
that inhale them. I do not design to portray Texas as a 
paradise of immortality. Man is mortal by the tenure of his 
existence, and must die there, as elsewhere. But that it is 
blessed with a climate of uncommon salubrity and delightful¬ 
ness, is an opinion warranted by the observations of all travel¬ 
lers, and obviously accounted for by its locality and configur¬ 
ation. That some parts of it will be more or less sickly, is 
quite,probable. Indeed, it would be strange were it not so. 
Bilious and intermittent fevers are incident to all southern 
latitudes, and very few northern ones are exempt from them. 
But there are few regions, either north of south, where bil¬ 
ious fevers are of a milder type, or more within the control of 
medicine, than are those which occur in Texas; and but few, 
if any, chronic diseases originate there. Lest I should be 
supposed to exaggerate, which I certainly do not intend, I will 
quote the authority of the late General Pike, who travelled 
through Texas in 1807, and who, in his journal, under the 
head of Texas, says, “ It is one of the most delightful tempe¬ 
ratures in the world. The province is well timbered for 100 
miles from the coast, and has some small Prairies interspersed 
through its timbered lands : but take it generally, it is one of 
the richest and most prolific and best watered countries in 
North America.” 1 should however recommend that emi¬ 
grants from the north, should settle in Burnet’s grant, until 
they become acclimated to a more southern location. 

The three grants of Zavala, Vehlein, and Burnet, are exceed¬ 
ingly well watered. Besides the Trinity and the Netches, 
there are several smaller rivers, as the Angelina, the Attoyeac| 
the Sabine, the San Jacinto; and numerous creeks and bayous 
that intersect and refresh the land in all directions, and afford 
abundant sites for mills, and all needful hydraulic machinery. 
The upper, Burnet’s, abounds in Springs of the purest water 
and they are not unfrequent in the lower districts. The rivers 
are well furnished with fish of different sorts. The Red-fish 
abound in Galveston Bay, insomuch that a bar, which inter¬ 
sects it, takes its name from them. They ascend the streams 
for some distance, but I believe are not found above tide-wa¬ 
ter. It is a fish of excellent flavor, weighing from five to 
twelve pounds, and takes the hook with all the voracity of 
the pike. Oyster beds are frequent along the coast, and at 
most of the inlets. The Oysters are fine, and sometimes large 
and may be conveniently gathered. In the winter season, the 
waters near the coast are literally covered with wild fowl 
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such as Ducks, Geese, Brant, and Swan. Geese and Ducks 
resort in great numbers to the interior waters. Deer and Wild 
Turkies are common every where. The black bear is fre¬ 
quently found in the forests and cane-brakes. Wolves, of 
several varieties, infest the country, and will for some time 
be troublesome visitants ; but they soon retire from the haunts 
of man. The Pecari, or wild hog, is occasionally met with 
in small gangs. They are of no value and will soon disappear. 
Some Panthers and wild Cats skulk in the thickets. They 
are not numerous, however, and will soon be exterminated. 
Buffalo are seldom seen near the sea-coast. They descend in 
large herds from the Arkansas and Missouri, and furnish the 
principal sustenance of the Indians of the interior of Texas. 
Wild horses roam over the country : they abound particu¬ 
larly on the river Nueces, and far in the interior. Within 
the organized settlements they are not numerous, and are ra¬ 
pidly diminishing. They are often caught in droves by being 
driven into pens constructed for that purpose: and when taken 
young, under four years old, are easily subdued and domes¬ 
ticated. Many of them are animals of fine figure, but they 
are generally inferior in size to the blood horses of this coun¬ 
try. They are of all colors, are hardy and active, and better 
adapted to the saddle than to harness. Mingled with the 
herds of Mustangs , or wild Horses, are frequently seen 
Jacks, Jennies, and Mules. Mules and Horses were foimer- 
ly raised in great abundance, and made a principal part of the 
exports of the country, and will soou again become a lucrative 
branch of business, as it is attended with little labor and trifling 
expense. Good Jacks can be purchased in the neighborhood 
of the Rio Grande for about g20, and good unbroken Mares, 
which are equally as valuable as broken ones, can be had at 
two to five dollars per head, and driven into Texas at an ex¬ 
pense, including all risks, estimated at about 50 per cent, 
on the first cost. A capital stock once obtained, and the 
subsequent expenses are trifling; the increase sure and valu¬ 
able. The whole face of the country, woodland and prairie, 
upland and bottom, is verdant with grass; and throughout the 
winter season, the bottom-lands and cane-brakes, afford a fresh 
and apparently inexhaustible pasturage for black cattle, to the 
raisingof which, some of the emigrants have lately turned their 

attention. The stock will seldom require even the slight trouble 

of salting, as licks are common, and their instinctive propensities 
will soon find them out. Where they are confined to cane- 
brakes, it will be advisable to use salt occasional y, on account 
of the constipative quality of that food ; but when they feed 
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alternately on grass and cane it is less necessary. It has been 
said, and not without reason, that it will cost more to raise a 
brood of chickens in Texas, than an equal number of cattle. 
The one is feeble and dependent ahd confined to the precincts 
of the house, where its natural means of sustenance are soon 
exhausted, and it must be fed and protected. The others range 
abroad ; are nourished and defended by their respective dams, 
who, feeding on the untilled and ungarnered harvests of nature, 
are very soon competent to protect and support themselves. 

The horses, mules,black cattle,hogs,and sheepofTexaswill 
always find good markets in the West India Islands and in 
Louisiana. At present the t>eef cattle and hogs are slaught¬ 
ered at St. Antonio de Bexar; but that market is limited and 
precarious. In many parts of Texas hogs may be raised in 
great numbers, on the native mast. Acorns, pecans, hickory 
nuts, &c., with the several varieties of grass and many kinds 
of roots, afford them ample sustenance throughout the year. 
But these advantages are incidental and peculiar to a new coun¬ 
try, and will of course gradually disappear as the settlements 
become compact and the ground is occupied. They neverthe¬ 
less contribute much to the comfort and prosperity of early 
settlers, and will, for years to come, be measurably enjoyed in 
the territory under consideration. There are but few sheep 
at present in the southern part of Texas. They are raised in 
large herds on the Prairies of the northern part near the Rio 
Grande ; but the wool is not of the best kind. In all the mid¬ 
dle and maritime districts, the herbage is generally too lux¬ 
uriant. and the temperature is too high for that delicate 
and fastidious animal, but the interior and hilly regions are 
susceptible of being converted into as ample and well provi¬ 
sioned sheep-walks, as any country in the world, and I should 
judge the climate to be happily adapted to the merino breed. 

Texas is not only an agricultural and a stock producing 
country ; but it abounds in valuable metals and other fossils. 
Many rich specimens of silver ore have been found, and there 
is no question that this metal exists in large quantities. Tra¬ 
dition speaks of gold. The master metal, iron, has been dis¬ 
covered in many places, and not remote from navigable water. 
Lead has been found, without being sought for ; and whether 
it occurs frequently, or in large quantities, I am not informed. 
I have seen samples of copper ore, taken from the head waters 
of the Brasos, that were almost pure Indications of stone 
coal have been casually observed. Salt springs have been 
discovered in several places, and salt lagoons are spread over 
much of the country on the sea board beween the river Nueces 
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and tha Rio Grande. The water of the Brasos is sometime* 
perceptibly impregnated with salt, which proceeds from an 
immense depository of that mineral, near its source. In 
Burnet’s grant, on the waters of the Netches, there is a co¬ 
pious salt spring, the water of which is said to be so strong 
that common salt is not soluble in it. It spreads over a sur¬ 
face of several hundred yards, and the ground is thickly in- 
crusted with it by natural evaporation. Salt is made in con¬ 
siderable quantities at the mouth of the Brasos. The water 
is extracted from a well about 20 feet deep, in the salt marshes 
which line the coast in that quarter. In short, Texas is abund¬ 
antly furnished with this indispensable article. Many years 
will not elapse, before the minerals of Texas will attract the 
attention of mineralogists whose researches will probably lead 
to developments of yet unexplored and incalculable riches. It 
was a part of the colonial policy of the ancient government, 
induced by the proximity of the country to the United States, 
to prohibit all such investigations within this frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Among the inducements to emigration presented by this 
interesting country, the facility and cheapness of access to it, 
are by no means inconsiderable. A passage from New-York 
to Galveston may be effected as soon, as cheaply, and as plea¬ 
santly, as to New-Orleans; and vessels of any size that can 
reach the one place, may have easy access to the other. Indeed, 
Galveston, as a harbor, is much superior to New-Orleans. 
The depth of water on the respective bars is about equal; but 
Galveston has an immense advantage in lying directly on the 
Gulf, and not requiring the costly aid of steam tow-boats to 
conduct shipping to its destined haven. The situation of 
Galveston for foreign commerce is very felicitous. The Gulf 
of Mexico is spread out before it. Cuba is near at hand, and 
all the Islands of the West-Indies are within a few days sail, 
as is also the entire coast of Central America, of Venezuela and 
of Colombia. The current of the Gulf Stream, the great River 
of the Ocean, is at hand to sweep her vessels, with accelerated 
rapidity, to the eastern Atlantic. The ports of Matamoros, 
Tampico, Alvardo, Vera Cruz, and Campeachy, all within the 
government of Mexico, are open to her commerce, free of 
charges; and will always afford rich and extensive markets 
for the lumber, the provisions, and to some extent, for the 
cotton of Texas. Indian corn is never worth less than one 
dollar, and often commands from two to three dollars per 
bushel, at either of those ports. Beans, peas, potatoes, and 
other culinary vegetables are always in demand, and may be 
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produced in any desirable quantity, in either of the three 
colonies of Zavala, Vehlein, and Burnet. No country pro¬ 
mises a more ample remuneration to the industry of its inhabit¬ 
ants than this, and the laws of none holds forth stronger pro¬ 
tection to the labor of respectable emigrants. Population she 
wants—sober, industrious, virtuous, republican population. 
With that, she will compete with the choicest sections of the 
globe, in all that is requisite to secure the happiness and pros¬ 
perity of man. 

DAVID G. BURNET. 

The settling of a new colony of the extent and capacity of 
that proposed in Texas, is a work of no small expense and re¬ 
sponsibility. Though the climate is mild, the rivers numer¬ 
ous, and the soil rich, its products valuable, the transportation 
cheap, the markets sure, and the prices high, yet there are 
hardships incident to any new country, which almost defy anti¬ 
cipation, and which all who do not use the proper precautions, 
must be sure to endure. Notwithstanding this the enterpris¬ 
ing spirit of the age cannot be checked. Men will seek belter 
homes than they possess, though at the hazard of loss, and 
even the dangers of their enterprise often seem to increase 
their energies. The difficulties the New England emigrant 
to the ’.vest has to encounter, are often far greater than even 
those imagined who had best contemplated the subject. But 
to those who leave their homes unprepared, upon sudden emer¬ 
gency, are often greater than they or their dependantsare able to 
bear. The journey is expensive and toilsome, occupying 
often months in its accomplishment by land and canal-boats 
before a spot can be selected ; and then the minimum price of 
land is Si,25 per acre, to be paid in cash at the land office, 
where the choice of location is made. Many are there whose 
necessities on the way have required the expenditure of the 
eash they had laid up to pay for their land, and who arrive 
without the means of effecting a location. This subject is 
now well understood, and although the minimum price of 
land in the United States is so low, there are, it is said, 6,000 
subscribers to the Oregon project of effecting a settlement in 
the humid climate of Columbia river, after a six months jour¬ 
ney over the Rocky Mountains, because there they will get 
their land for nothing. Let those of them, who are tired in 
waiting for the patronage of Congress to their undertaking, 
reflect that in the dry and healthy climate of Texas, they can 
get land for next to nothing, free of taxes for ten years, and 
that its commercial prospects are infinitely greater. 
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Having treated of the constitution and government of Mexi¬ 
co: of her grants, and the principles of public policy upon 
which they are founded ; of her soil, climate, and productions; 
of her markets and means of transportation ; of her tariff and 
other encouragements to industry,—it now remains that we say 
a few words on the political condition and prospects of Tex¬ 
as, that the colonist may understand the subject, as well as 
those who have offered it to his consideration.—It is the in¬ 
terest of those on whose territory he purposes to settle, to give 
him all the information which will enable him to understand 
the true situation in which he will be placed, that no unfound¬ 
ed anticipations may afterwards produce discontent. 

It was said, in the first part of this address, that, until it 
was otherwise conceded by the treaty of Florida, it was al¬ 
ways supposed that Texas was an integral part of Louisiana, 
by which it is bounded on the east and on the north. Its nu¬ 
merous rivers rising in the United States and emptying into 
the Gulf of Mexico, the fertility of its soil, capable of support¬ 
ing millions of inhabitants; its harbors, and particularly the 
bay of Galveston, nearly as large as Narraganset Bay, in which 
there is a great depth of water, but which has a fixed bar of 
12 feet water at low tide, which might be easily removed, so 
as to make it a most healthy and commanding naval station, 
are local inducements of sufficient importance to make this 
territory a desirable acquisition to the United States. But its 
importance to this country, more than all, arises from the 
commanding power it would give to another, should it fall into 
her hands. Should Great Britain, to whom Mexico is in¬ 
debted in something like 70 millions of dollars, acquire it, cir¬ 
cumstances, in the political relations of the two countries, may 
easily be imagined, which would make the possession of that 
territory by her a matter of immense importance to us. With 
New-Brunswick and Nova-Scotia on the east, Canada on the 
north and northwest, (excepting a few degrees on the Rocky 
Mountains,) and Texas on the west, she wonld as completely 
environ the United States, as the natives of the east do her East 
Indian possessions, and would require us to keep up, at least, 
as large a force for our own defence against her, as she does 
against them. She would even more completely encompass 
us, if the ocean were now her own, as she used once to call it. 
We have no need of looking to future events, the past are 
sufficient to illustrate the local value of Texas to either pow¬ 
er in case of another controversy between them. If the ren¬ 
dezvous of Gen. Packenham’s army, the last war, had been 
in Texas, instead of Jamaica, it requires no prophet from the 
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grave to tell us what would have been the result of the cam¬ 
paign against New-Orleans. As it was the fear that Louisiana 
would fall into the hands of his great maritime enemy, that 
induced Bonaparte to offer it to the United States, which it 
was his policy to strengthen as the commercial rival of Bri¬ 
tain; so it should be our policy to prevent the Texas from 
becoming one of her provinces.—It was probably with these 
views in part, that the ministers to Mexico, of both the last and 
present administration of the United States, have been in¬ 
structed to negotiate on the subject of the purchase of Texas, 
should Mexico be willing to sell it. The disposition to cede 
this territory to us, it seems the Government of Mexico does 
not possess; but in case a cession of it should become necessary 
to attain funds for its exhausted treasury, Great Britain would 
most probably be favored with the offer of it in preference 
to the United States ; and there arc many reasons for suppos¬ 
ing she is now negotiating for it. 

While the stability of the government of either of these 
powers, as it might seem to some, would give a greater value 
to local possessions in Texas, yet it can hardly be supposed 
that the jealousy of either power will permit a quiet cession 
of it to the other, and such is our view of the policy df Texas 
itself, if that is to govern, (and surely the voice of the people 
should have some influence upon the decision,) the Colonist 
of Texas should not desire it. The reasons are few and sim¬ 
ple upon which this opinion is founded. In the first place, were 
Texas to become British, it would be like her other American 
possessions, a colony instead of a state. It would be dependent 
on her for rulers and laws, and would be governed by the po¬ 
litical policy and commercial monopoly of its Step-Mother, 
instead of its own. Should the United States acquire it, all 
the advantages it now possesses by the liberal settlement laws 
and tariff protecting policy of Mexico, would be lost to it; the 
progress of population would be impeded by placing the mini¬ 
mum price of its lands on a footing with those of the United 
States, and all the produce of its soil and manufactures, which 
have now the markets of Mexico open to fit, duly free, 
would be subject to the payment of the same duties in those 
markets as those of any other foreign country. The effect of 
this would be to turn the produce of Texas from the markets 
of Matamoros, Tampico, and Vera Cruz, where corn sells at 
$5 a barrel, to New-Orleans, where it fetches less than one, 
and to cause a reduction in the value of other articles of ex¬ 
port in the same proportion. They must be blind indeed 
who wish a change attended with such consequences. 
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Another reason why a cession of Texas is not desirable to 
its inhabitants, arises from their condition under its present 
government. They are perfectly contented with it; they de¬ 
sire no better—it is ajree republic like that of the United 
States, the people choose their own rulers and make then- 
own laws, and those laws exempt them from duties upon all 
goods imported for their own use, and from all taxes for the 
support of government for ten years from their settlement. 
What more"can they desire? and if they did, we know not to 
what government they can look with a prospect of attaining 

The history of parties in Mexico, since her independence, 
is also full of satisfactory reflections to her new colonist It 
shows first the overthrow of despotism in the person ol Itnr- 
bide, and the establishment of a Federal Representative lte- 
nublic in its stead. This has existed unshaken for six years, 
not with the quietness of the United States, under the admi¬ 
nistration of Washington, to be sure, but withmuch the same 
rivalry of political parties as arose in the United State* do ¬ 
ing that early period. It was attributed to the ECOSESthat 
they arrived at an increase of the Federal power, >n the same 
manner as it was ascribed to the Ultra Federalists of Wash¬ 
ington and Adams’ administration and that the YA ^ . 

similar views to the old republican party ofJefferson'md 
Madison. These parties have alternately had the power there 
„ wellhere, and ,hho„ e h when one or the olher obhnned 
the ascendency in public opinion there, it has not waited for 
the constitutional period of change before it assumed the pow¬ 
er- yet, so sensible are both the parties in Mexico, of their de 
pendence upon public sentiment, that neither the one nor the 
other, when in power , whatever may have been the r prev. 
ous disposition, have ever ventured to attempt any chan e■in 
the fundamental principles of the government. Eve 7 
test there, as wel as in the United States, strengthens instead 
of weakens the Republican Constitution, which, with great 

wisdom, they have adopted. , . . . 

Neither do the feuds of different parties in iSImw reach 
the Texas, or have any influence over the m.nds of the people 
there. The colony is too far off to feel the throes of politic* 
'convulsion in Mexico. It is too young to be called on to pay 
taxes towards the support of the Federal Government, and 
has too thin a population to have any poht.cal weight in its 
affairs, should it seek it; and ris.ngiintoirnporta.ice faster 
than anv nation or country ever did before it, it is content 
with thJadvantages it possesses and the liberty it enjoys, an 
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will not be so unwise as to embroil itself in the intrigues and 
machinations of either party. The fact alone speaks volumes, 
that the people of Austin’s Colony are Americans, used to 
the enjoyments, political, civil, and religious, which are en¬ 
joyed in the States from which they came, and they are 
contented and happy in their present condition. A writer 
from that colony, whose letter, of 2d Oct. to Mr. Mosely is 
published in the Nashville Whig, of Dec. 1, gives a beautiful 
description of it. He observes, “that the climate of Texas is 
mild, salubrious, and healthy, and is greatly favored by plea¬ 
sant and refreshing sea breezes during the summer months. 
The whole tract of country has a gradual descent from the 
Red river, to within from 40 to 80 miles of the coast, and is 
free from marsh or lakes, even down to the sea beach.” He 
says “there is about 70,000 acres of sugar land south of lat. 
30; that extensive farms are opened, and the produce of 
the soil far exceeds their most sanguine expectations. A 
number of mills and cotton gins are in operation, and several 
more are building. About 1300 bales of cotton, and SO hogs¬ 
heads of sugar will be made this season. That nine years 
has fully tested the value and healthiness of the country. 
The Government is settled on the true bqsis of republican¬ 
ism. The constitution is formed, and the political machine 
goes on smoothly; and North Americans, on their arrival in 
this country, tvill be surj)rised to find that this government is 
so exactly modelled after that of the United States, that no 
material variation of fundamentalprinciples is discoverable. 
The new settlers are represented in the government, and enjoy 
every civil privilege that reasonable men could ask for. Those 
who are here, are satisfied, and say this is the most munifi¬ 
cent government they ever lived under.” The very words 
of the writer are quoted, and so much more favorable is his 
account of the country than we have represented, that we 
have great reason to regret the paper containing it was not 
shown to us before a part of this address was in the press, as 
it would have saved us the trouble of collecting facts from va¬ 
rious sources, which are all here faithfully collated by one 
who has lived in Texas four years, and is a very accurate ob¬ 
server and candid narrator. 

The time seems now to have arrived, and the policy adopt¬ 
ed, which Gen. Pike, upon actual observation of the country, 
upwards of twenty years ago, while it was subject to the iron 
rule of Spanish despotism, considered as necessary to its 
prosperity. His observation was, “ that if the numerous bays 
and harbors of the Gulf of Mexico were opened to the 






trade of the world, and a general license given to the culti¬ 
vation of all the productions the country is capable of, with 
freedom of exportation and importation, with proper duties 
on foreign goods, the country would immediately become 
rich and powerful; and a proper stimulus would be held out 
to the poor to labor, when certain of finding a quick and 
ready sale for the productions of their plantations and manufac¬ 
tories. The disposition and habits of the Mexicans are pecu¬ 
liarly calculated for sedentary employments, and 1 have: no 
doubt, if proper establishments were made, they would soon 
rival if not surpass the most extensi ve woollen, cotton, and silk 
manufactories of Europe, their climate being prope-to-raise 
the finest cotton in the world, and their sheep, (ini the upp 
country) possessing all the fineness of wool, for which they 
are so celebrated in Spain.” . . t w »n 

The emigrant to a new country, should contemplate well 
the circumstances and condition in which he is likely to be 
placed, and prepare for it. Those that go to Galveston, 
Should remember that this is a new country, and that so many 
settlers will probably arrive before a harvest sufficient for 
E support! .s to cause suffering, without the, carry a lull 
supply of salted and other provisions with them, they 
should also provide themselves with the implements of trade 
and* 1 agriculture, remembering, that with the utmost care in 
providing tool, and in laying in P r0 , v ' s ' 0 “i' h i 'f n 

ofalocation.mustalso carrysLiDtol a^ an d other fruit 
getables and grain ; and apple, pear, mulberry, 

Lds, and currant and grape 

ed stock. . .• have become fully 

We trust the reader will b ? ““ ind ucementon 

t rr^'crihVyr.'eahibit.d^taniptuig to the enter- 
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prising emigrant, might excite an apprehension in his mind that 
somethi ng was concealed. It is, therefore, that having quoted our 
authority forevery thing we have said, we now propose to pub¬ 
lish every grant, law, and contract in exlenso, which has come 
to our knowledge, to enable the colonist to form his own 
opinion of the legality of his title, the extent of his rights, 
and the nature of his duties. Much of ihe matter thus com¬ 
municated, is repeated in the petitions and grants, and many 
parts of the laws relate to the settlement of government lands 
not under contract to any Empresario; but, tedious as it may 
seem to the reader, prolixity was though' preferable to brevi¬ 
ty, which might have been attained with fidelity, though not 
without that kind of suspicion of the want of it which always 
attends the publication of an extract. What we possess, we 
open to all, and as we possess it. We disguise nothing. We 
urge no one. Those who reject our plan shall not be con¬ 
demned for their caution, but those who accept it, shall be 
sure to receive our friendly efforts towards the promotion of 
their prosperity in the colony. But one thing the colonist 
must bear in mind, that none will be received as such, unless 
they possess and can bringthe evidence the laws require, of good 
moral habits. Such, upon application to either of the Trustees 
in New-York or Boston, will receive all further detailed infor¬ 
mation relating to the progress of the settlement, which they 
possess. The best mode of conveyance is by vessels sailing 
direct to Galveston Bay; whence, by means of the rivers, the 
settlers may be easily transported to almost every part of the 
colony. Those who prefer it can go from New-Orleans to 
Natchitoches on the Red river, in the steam-boat, and thence 
by land, following the road, 50 miles, through ( antonment 
Jessup, to the Sabine river, the border of the colony, thence to 
Nacogdoches, about fiO miles further into the heart of it. 
When the colonists provide themselves, their passages from 
New-York are offered at $7 and SS each, and it is expected 
vessels will he continually sailing from Boston and other 
sea ports, and returning again, if any wish to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity for so doing. The return Cotton 
ships from England, France, and the North of Europe, can 
afford to take passengers for about double that sum. 

To those who wish to take up townships, or lesser quanti¬ 
ties for settlement, scrip will be furnished by the Trustees, on 
very advantageous terms, and those having scrip for a single 
sitio, or labor, will have the opportunity of selecting their 
locations as fast as the surveys, which will immediately be 
commenced, progress. Those who locate, must bear in mind 
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that by the Mexican I—., r "Sod 

<h. M..'»y locations, under 

limited, ‘ ! ““ n “ t , ; e l t h h e e rdiscoLgcthe holding of legal 
^i’on bTn'on -idenfs, otal.es .be most libera, ,»«. 

modation of foreign families y . j agents of the 
on a permanent location rega 

colony at Galveston will giv b those w ho wish to 

Aoy further f—"o the land, according 

toth^UtMandwrirmprescribed.^aobeobtamed^po^a^plt- 





COMPARISON OP MEASURES. 


MEXICAN. 


ENGLISH. 


1 foot EQUAL TO 11$. 

1 yard or 1 vara 
108 varas 
1000 varas 


1000 varas square, or 1 1 
million square varas, is ) 

1 Labor, j 

6000 varas sq’r is 1 league, 

I league square, or 251 
million square varas is ) 

1 itho, ) 


33%. 

100 yards. 

9- 5 t Wit; or 925 yards, 2 
feet, 9$ inches. 
i77 tWV acres, or about 
1771 acres, equal to 
about 17,725| rods. 
4629 yards, 1 foot, 10$ 
inches, or miles, 

or 2 miles, 201 rods, 
12 feet, 4| inches. 

4428 t 4 jV s acres. 


A Township of 4 sitios is 17,713^5 acres, English. 


An American Township of 6 miles square, is 22,040 acres. 

To bring Mexican measure into English, deduct r T Vj P er cent, 

A Mexican Township of 4 sitios, will make 100 farms of 177$ 
acres, English. 

To bring English measure into Mexican, add 8 per cent. 

4,840 Yards make an acre, English: 5,714 T W* varas make an 
acre, English. 

JOSEPH F. BRIDGES, 

Surveyor, 173 Greene-st. 


Jan. 1 , 1831. 


















